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sewer (Chapter 5). Modest quantities of many common chemicals can
be safely and acceptably disposed of down the drain if the precautions
given in Chapter 5 are followed. The specialized problems involving the
disposal of chemically contaminated waste from life-science laboratories
are discussed in Chapter 11. The handling and disposal of explosives
are discussed in Chapter 7.

Most hazardous waste will fall into the classes defined as combustible
or noncombustible. Within these categories waste material can range
from acutely hazardous to mildly hazardous. Naturally much more care
and money are needed to store, transport, and dispose of acutely haz-
ardous material. A trained professional can greatly reduce or completely
destroy the hazard characteristic of many hazardous chemical wastes by
chemical reaction in the laboratory. The longest chapter in this book
(Chapter 6) gives detailed procedures for the destruction of laboratory
quantities of common classes of hazardous organic and inorganic chem-
icals, particularly those that cannot be put in a landfill because of the
characteristic of reactivity.

If the waste is not destroyed in the laboratory or should not be dis-
posed of in the sewer, it must be either incinerated or buried. Since
most laboratories are not equipped to carry out these operations, the
waste must usually be transported to an appropriate incinerator or land-
fill. Chapter 8 outlines the packaging and loading of waste and the many
EPA and U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) regulations gov-
erning the transport of waste.

Although incineration destroys most hazardous waste, many com-
mercial incinerator operators will not accept laboratory waste because
of its small quantity and chemical diversity. Commercial incineration is
more costly than landfill disposal. The costs of equipment, preliminary
testing required by regulations, and operation preclude most labora-
tories from installing their own incineration equipment. Chapter 9 dis-
cusses the use and operation of on- and off-site incinerators as well as
the possibility of burning combustible waste in a power or steam-gen-
erating plant.

At present, a significant fraction of laboratory waste goes to landfills.
Although some laboratories make their own arrangements for trans-
portation and off-site disposal of chemicals, others find it more eco-
nomical to employ commercial firms that will pack laboratory chemicals
and arrange for their transportation and disposal. Chapters 9 and 10
provide guidance on the selection of a contract waste-disposal firm.
Chapter 10 lists the types of chemicals that can go to a sanitary landfill,
regulations regarding secure landfills, and the preparation of waste des-
tined for landfills.